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On Educational Help from Goyebnment for the Destitute and 
Neglected Childben of Geeat Bbitain. By Miss Cabpenteb. 

[Bead before Section (F), of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Oxford, 2nd July, I860.] 

The Educational Movement is but of comparatively recent date in 
our country, though no subject now engrosses a larger share of 
public attention ; on none, however, is there a greater diversity of 
opinion, or more need of reverting to general principles. 

Forty years ago great efforts were necessary to prove the im- 
portance, now so universally recognized, of extending the inestimable 
boon of mental culture, and the acquirement of useful knowledge, to 
the children of the labouring population of England, and of placing 
a sound education within their reach. At present, unwearied efforts 
are made throughout the kingdom to promote this most important 
object, by Christian effort, by enlightened zeal, and by the Govern- 
ment of our country ; and yet the very success they have had, has 
been the means of leaving in greater darkness one portion of the 
population — the " Neglected and Destitute Children " of Great 
Britain. 

But though " Popular Education" is somewhat a new term, the 
old endowed Charity Schools prove that the importance of giving 
education to the very poorest, received the attention even of royalty, 
as long ago as our sixth Edward ; and though the schools founded by 
him, and others of a similar kind, have been for some time employed 
by a much higher class than those for whom they were originally 
intended, yet the record remains that the effort was formerly made 
to teach the very lowest of the population — and to educate them. 

The attempt to teach those who are too deeply sunk in ignorance, 
and too little cultivated even to desire instruction, will always 
originate with persons who are actuated by Christian principle and 
benevolence, and must always be adapted to the peculiar wants of 
the individuals to be operated upon. Thus Raikes led the way with 
the Sunday Schools (commenced in 1781), which at first were merely 
collections of the wild, untaught children of the streets. Near the 
commencement of the present century, Bell and Lancaster estab- 
lished their schools for the gratuitous admission of the very poorest 
classes. These efforts to influence the very lowest of the popula- 
tion, gradually had the effect of raising the children who were the 
subjects of them, and the schools rose also, until the very class 
of children for whom they were originally intended were left behind. 
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The Sunday Schools once contained the very sweepings of the 
streets — the children for whose souls none had before seemed to 
care ; the first Lancasterian and Bell Schools gathered in and gave a 
gratuitous education to any ragged, shoeless children who would 
come. But the Sunday Schools are now filled with well-dressed 
children, who would despise such clothing as it was formerly esteemed 
a privilege to obtain, to appear tolerably neat on the Sabbath ; the four 
thousand boys and girls whose voices filled the Crystal Palace a few 
weeks since, would be no fitting companions for the wretched outcasts 
who frequent the back streets and alleys of crowded cities. The excel- 
lent National and British Schools, which have risen on the founda- 
tions laid by their humble predecessors, and which often afford an 
education and discipline superior to the schools for the middle 
classes, are no longer adapted to the children for whom they were 
originally designed, nor would the teachers be willing to admit 
children who are evidently unfit associates for their own scholars. 
As wide a gulf exists as formerly between the regular working classes 
and that large mass below them who may not be either absolutely 
criminal or paupers, but whose means are precarious, whose mode 
of living irregular, and whose children may be properly designated 
" destitute and neglected." 

The existence of this large class of uneducated children was 
forcibly laid before the public at the Educational Conference of 
June, 1857, by their President, H.E.H. the Prince Consort. " "We 
" are told," he says, " that the total population of England and 
" Wales of children between the ages of 3 and 15 being estimated 
" at 4,908,690, only 2,046,848 attend school at all, whilst 2,861,848 
" receive no instruction whatever." Again, he continues, " care- 
" fully collected statistics reveal to us the fact that, while almost 
" 600,000 children between 3 and 15 are absent from school, but 
" known to be employed, no less than 2,200,000 are not at school, 
" whose absence cannot be traced to any ascertained employment or 
" other legitimate cause." 

The results of this neglected and uneducated condition are shown 
in the pauperism and crime of our country. The Inspectors of 
Union "Workhouses can bear most forcible and painful testimony to 
the state of degradation and ignorance of most of the children 
who are brought there, and those who have much practical 
acquaintance with such institutions know well how many of the 
inmates have there been maintained from childhood by the country, 
and then have even reared families to become hereditary paupers. 
Those of Her Majesty's Inspectors know well the existence of a large 
class of the juvenile population who are untouched by the ordinary 
educational establishments, and who ought for the benefit of society 
to be educated. "We will not quote the statistics of gaols to show 
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that the criminal portion of the community generally springs from 
this uneducated mass of the people, because the existing want of 
power to prove previous convictions, renders it impossible to obtain 
any reliable statistics of the number of criminals who have never 
had any available education, previous instruction in gaols being 
generally concealed by prisoners ; but the fact is appalling that in 
only nine months, ending September, 1856, 19,336 persons were 
apprehended in the town of Liverpool, and that of these only 3 per 
cent, could read and write well enough for any useful purpose ; 
it is also a matter of painful significance that returns from all the 
[Reformatory Schools in England, made at that Conference, proved 
that of all the children committed to them, more than half were in 
a state of gross ignorance on admission, and that an average of not 
more than one-fourth of the children could read the Testament, 
while in some schools not one-fifteenth had sufficient knowledge to 
do so. 

The discussions of that Educational Conference were not directed 
to the condition of the millions totally uneducated, but to the "early 
" age at which children are taken from school," and the " insuf- 
" ficient attendance of the children of the working classes." But 
the concluding remarks of the royal President have a higher and 
deeper significance. " It is man's duty," said he, " to fulfil his 
" mission to the utmost of his power ; but it is our duty, — the duty 
" of those whom Providence has removed from this awful struggle and 
"placed beyond this fearful danger, — manfully, unceasingly, and 
" untiringly to aid, by advice, assistance, and example, the great bulk 
" of the people, who without such aid, must almost inevitably succumb 
" to the difficulty of their task." * 

Now if this " great bulk of the people " were educated, if the 
millions who must without help sink to a grovelling condition, are 
" untiringly, unceasingly," aided to rise, especially by the proper 
training of their children, we may feel assured, as expressed by Lord 
John Russell at Sheffield, in 1857, that pauperism and crime would 
greatly decrease. " 1 believe," Baid he, " that if these wants are 
' supplied, although we can never hope in our most sanguine expecta- 
' tions that temptations will not divert many from an honest and 
religious course, yet that the number of those who are sent to 
' prison, who not having originally vicious inclinations, have been 
' perverted by bad example and the circumstances of their position, 
' — that the number of those who are criminally punished will very 
' sensibly decrease, and society be a great gainer thereby." 

The Government of our country has long admitted the importance 
of assisting in popular Education by the annual Parliamentary Grant 

* " Report of the Educational Conference," p. 371. 
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for the purpose. Its advantages are restricted only to those who 
support themselves by manual labour, and the admirable condition of 
many of the schools aided by the Council on Education, together 
with the general stimulus given to the education of the working 
classes throughout the kingdom, bear witness to the success of its 
operations. But this very rise of the intellectual status, only makes 
these schools more inapplicable to the children who want also civili- 
zing, moral training, and instruction in the means of gaining an honest 
livelihood. As already shown, voluntary benevolence and Christian 
zeal must lead the wag, go to the highways and bye-ways of 
life, search out the neglected and forgotten, draw them with the 
cords of a man, and compel them to come in ragged, dirty, and miser- 
able as they are, believing that they have a noble mission to be 
performed on earth, and knowing that they too have immortal souls, 
and that it is not the will of our Father in Heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish. By the light of Christianity only, by the 
philanthropic zeal kindled by it, have these dark places been pene- 
trated, which exist in our land. The Bagged and Industrial School 
movement has done this work. It has reached the very lowest of 
the population, and wherever it has been efficiently carried out and 
well supported, has done its work by acting on the part of the popu- 
lation which is untouched by ordinary Fay Schools, and greatly 
diminishing pauperism and crime. The truth of the principle of 
these schools has been now absolutely demonstrated. In Aberdeen, 
where the system was most efficiently carried out by Sheriff Watson, 
the results were as follows : — In 1841 there were apprehended in the 
county of Aberdeen 328 juvenile vagrants, and committed to prison 
61 children under the age of 12. The number of vagrant children 
did not diminish until, on the 19th of May, 1845, 75, of whom only 
four could read, were, by order of the magistrates, collected by the 
police and brought to the Industrial School, with the admonition 
that they might return or not as they pleased, but that begging would 
not be tolerated. There was a sudden diminution of juvenile 
vagrancy, until in 1849 and 1850 only three were apprehended, and 
the Rural Police Committee^in their report for 1846. speak of the 
almost complete disappearance of juvenile vagrants from the county ; 
the gaol statistics show that juvenile criminals under 12 have been 
reduced from 63 in 1841 to 16 in 1849, and the County Prison 
Board report, " we would, therefore, recommend the establishment 
" of such Schools and their support at the public expense." A similar 
diminution of juvenile crime followed the establishment of good 
Industrial Feeding Schools in Edinburgh and elsewhere. Now in 
those schools, and those contemplated by the Industrial Schools Act 
in 1857, the children are kept the whole day, fed, and generally 
clothed, in some cases lodged also ; they are really educated, besides 
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receiving a fair amount of useful school teaching, and being taught 
industrial work. In the simple Bagged School, the children live at 
home, but at the school receive gratuitous instruction and industrial 
training. In both, the ragged and miserable condition of the child 
is no bar to his admission, and hence the name "Ragged" is 
retained as a distinctive one. But, as stated by the late Joseph 
Fletcher, in his official report to the Committee of Council on 
Education in 1848-9, " it is a grievous error to suppose that because 
" the children are ragged the institution should be ragged also. To 
" bring such children together in numbers on this principle, is to 
" do a direct and serious injury to society. The ' sympathy of 
" ' numbers,' if there be not power to direct it to what is good, does 
" but fortify the wild. It is no mean power which is required to 
" deal with such materials." Bagged Schools then to be good must 
have a well qualified, and therefore an expensive staff, no school 
pence aiding in its support, and there must be various appliances 
not needed in ordinary schools — such as washing apparatus, a play- 
ground, Ac, together with many connected arrangements to promote 
economy and industry, involving much philanthropic labour. But 
the results have been abundantly successful. The London Bagged 
School Union Beport states that in one year out of 13,979 scholars, 
1,260 were put out into situations, 460 presented themselves for 
prizes for having been a whole year with good characters in their 
situations ; and there were no fewer than 10,117 depositors in the 
Penny Bank, who have paid in 3,439Z., — these all being children who 
would otherwise have received no education. In London it may be 
difficult absolutely to trace the diminution of juvenile crime to the 
Bagged Schools, but Mr. M. D. Hill, in his recent work on " The 
" Bepression of Crime," states that while in the Schools of the 
Bristol Eagged School Union, there were twenty-six imprisonments 
of children attending them in 1849, during the last five years there 
have been together only three. A corresponding decrease of juvenile 
crime is shown by police reports in 1847, the year of the commence- 
ment of Bagged Schools in Bristol, and the five years preceding the 
annual average of juvenile commitments in the city had been about 
200, in one year 241 , but it gradually sank in subsequent years to 80, 
and remains less than half in number to what it was previously. 
This great diminution is attributed by the authorities to the refor- 
matory action which has been exercised by these and similar schools. 
These are brief illustrations of the effect of this movement. It 
must then be evident that it is for the benefit of society that these 
Bchools should be effectively carried on, and it is also certain that 
though the London Eagged Schools and some others prefer remain- 
ing independent of Government aid and inspection, and carrying on 
their schools by voluntary effort only, sustained as it is there by 
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illustrious and enlightened persons, yet in most large towns they 
are either in a low condition from want of teaching power, or are 
only sustained in an efficient state with extreme difficulty by a few 
zealous persons. Neither the first condition nor the last can per- 
manently effect the desired end. They require efficient help from 
the Educational Parliamentary Grant. 

The Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education are 
framed with a view to the ordinary National and British Schools, 
and for such they provide an admirable teaching power. The last 
report, just issued, states that during the year 1859 there were 
inspected 9,555 Day Schools. In these there were 888,131 children 
under 6,222 Certified Teachers and 14,176 Pupil Teachers, who per- 
formed the duties of Assistant Teachers. There was paid to these 
by the Council, for augmentation of salaries, 86,3282. ; to Assistants 
6,2242.; and to Pupil Teachers 252,550?., i.e. above 345,0002. to 
secure a good teaching power to these schools ; 750Z. are also given 
to encourage the fine arts. But at present there is no TEAcniNa 
powee given to the Industrial or to the Ragged Schools, except the 
augmentation in case of a teacher being certified; and from what 
has been said, it will be evident that an intellectual test can no more 
prove that a master is qualified for such a school, than it can give 
him the zeal and devotion necessary to carry it on. The Minute 
for Ragged and Industrial Schools, aids in providing tools and 
material for industrial teaching, and in the case of sentenced children, 
allows 3s. a week ; but does not give educational aid to the neglected 
and destitute children of Great Britain. 

The Educational Parliamentary Grant was made before any 1 
special attention was directed to the class of children whom we are 
considering, and indeed before the improvement of the present 
Sunday and Day Schools had left so far behind the very lowest, it 
was made simply for " Public Education in Great Britain," and the 
object of the Grant is stated to be to promote the education of 
children belonging to the classes who support themselves by manual 
labour, a definition of course including all classes of the population 
below what are usually termed the middle classes, except paupers 
and criminals. But because children are unfortunately thrown on 
the State for support, they are not less entitled to the blessings of 
education ; and many of the Workhouse Schools being notoriously 
bad, in 1849, at Sir Robert Peel's advice, 30,0002. were voted in the 
estimates, and have been annually granted since, for the payment of 
teachers in Workhouse or District Union Schools. The distribution 
of it was left to the direction of the Committee of Council on 
Education, who appointed a low test for a certified teacher, justly 
deeming that there were other qualifications needed than intellectual 
ones in such a position ; these teachers are liberally paid, 602. per 
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annum being given to a master beside board and lodging, and 4M. to 
a mistress, with the highest certificate. 

In 1851 the condition of destitute, uneducated children was 
taken up by the Legislature, and a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the present treatment 
of criminal and destitute children, &c, and to report the minutes 
of evidence taken before them to the House. The Committee sat 
through the Sessions of 1852 and 1853, and reported to the House 
of Commons in June, 1853. Its labours resulted in the establish- 
ment of Reformatories, as recommended in that report, to grapple 
with the juvenile crime of the country ; these were mainly supported 
by liberal aid from Government, (7s. a-week for each child com- 
mitted). 

The Committee report finally, that the " Eagged Schools," " espe- 
" cially the Eagged Industrial Feeding Schools, at present supported 
" by voluntary subscriptions . . . have produced beneficial effects 
" on the children of the most destitute classes of society inhabiting 
<; large towns ; that voluntary contributions have been found in- 
" adequate to supply the number of such schools at present required 
" in the metropolis and other cities and towns ; and therefore they 
" should not be excluded from the aid of the National Grant, under 
" the distribution of the Committee of Council for Education, — 
" great care being necessary in framing the minutes applicable to this 
" description of schools, so as not to fetter private exertions, or to 
" exclude men eminently qualified to fill the' laborious and difficult 
" position of teachers, by the requirement of too high an educational 
" certificate." 

This recommendation has not yet been carried out. When it is 
so we may hope and confidently anticipate, from past experience, a 
very great and lasting improvement in the juvenile population of our 
country. Under judicious inspection, and with efficient aid, the 
Workhouse Schools which were formerly a disgrace to the nation, 
have become models of excellent training, perhaps nowhere sur- 
passed, wherever guardians have themselves been willing to avail 
themselves of the Act for establishing District Industrial Workhouse 
Schools. Such may all the Eagged and Industrial Schools become 
with similar help. 

The subject has not yet been brought before the public or before 
Parliament. When it is understood, it cannot be doubted that 
justice will be done ; that those whose voluntary efforts in the cause 
of humanity are the greatest will not be left unhelped, that the class 
of the population who most require instruction will not be left 
uneducated. The spirit of the benevolent founders of the ancient 
endowed schools, — of the Eaikes, the Bells, the Lancasters, — all 
of whom desired to carry instruction to the very lowest in the hing^ 
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dom, is not departed from our nation. In our own times a John 
Pounds has arisen, and in his humble sphere struck out a new idea, 
and worked out a new mode of gathering the outcasts together, and 
making them useful members of the community. The small seed 
he planted in faith and love, has grown into a goodly tree. The 
Shaftesburys, the Watsons, the Guthries, and unnumbered bands 
of Christian labourers have patiently and zealously applied them- 
selves to the work, and discovered how the neglected and destitute 
may be restored to society, but the field is much too large for 
voluntary benevolence to occupy fully, or to cultivate effectually. 
"We trust that as for the Criminal and the Pauper Children, the 
Government of our country will avail itself of the proffered volun- 
tary effort, and will provide eflicient help for the children who are 
" Neglected and Destitute." 



Bristol, June 27, 1860. 



